LIFE OF ROBERT  LOUIS STEVENSON

vourite phrase with him was Whitman's: " Do I con-
tradict myself? Very well, then I contradict myself."
Consistency was a virtue for which it was easy to pay
too high a price, and often it had to be surrendered for
matters of greater import. Aspiration and humour,
shrewdness and romance, profusion and self-denial,
self-revelation and reserve, in him were curiously
matched. On his frankness and his reticence I have
already dwelt. He speaks of himself, as Professor
Raleigh says,1 "with no shadow of hypocrisy and no
whiff or taint of indecent familiarity"; he tells you
everything, as you think at first, and so simply and so
frankly that it is only gradually you realise that he has
not been revealing the things nearest his heart, that you
learn no secrets of his home or his religion, nor of
anything that was not for you to know. Self-denial,
again, he showed in many ways; in his youth especially,
when money was scarce with him, if any one had
to go without, he was the first to surrender his claim
and sacrifice himself. On the other hand, with " that
virtue of frugality which is the armour of the artist" he
was but ill-equipped.

Of his self-restraint in literature there can be no bet-
ter instance than the very sparing use he makes of the
pathetic. In the early essay on " Nurses " it is perhaps
a trifle forced; there are hardly two more beautiful or
dignified examples of it in English literature than in
the essay on " Old Mortality," and the death of the fugi-
tive French colonel in St. Ives. But it was only in con-
versation that one realised the extraordinary degree to

1 Robert Louis Stevenson, by Walter Raleigh, p. 77. Edward
Arnold, 1896.
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